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distribution. But in consequence of the state of things
-which we have here represented it happens that,
although the capacities of men are widely different,
as the Creator has doubtless intended they should*
be, they are submitted to the same method of treat-
ment.
In America the aristocratic element has always
been feeble from its birth ; and if at the present day
it is not actually destroyed, it is at any rate so com-
pletely disabled that we can scarcely assign to it any
degree of influence in the course of affairs. The
democratic principle, on the contrary, has gained so
much strength by time, by events, and by legislation,
as to have become not only predominant but all-
powerful. There is no family or corporate authority,
and it is rare to find even the influence of individual
character enjoying any durability.
America, then, exhibits in her social state a most
extraordinary phenomenon. Men are there seen on t
a greater equality in point of fortune and intellect, or,
in other words, more equal in their strength, than in
any other country of the world, or in any age of which
history has preserved the remembrance.
Th'e political consequences of such a social condi-
tion as this are easily deducible. It is impossible to
believe that equality will not eventually find its way
into the political world as it does everywhere else. To
conceive of men remaining for ever unequal upon
one single point, yet equal on all others, is impossible ;
they must come in the end to be equal upon all. Now
I know of only two methods of establishing equality
in the political world ; every citizen must be put in
possession of his rights, or rights must be granted to
no one. For nations which are arrived at the same
stage of social existence as the Anglo-Americans, it is
therefore very difficult to discover a medium between